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came is to be peculiar, then we do not object to be so. Still I hope 
that we are not different from other people. I beg your pardon for 
taking up so much of your time, but whenever that subject comes up 
I feel that I must speak on it. 

Prof. JoYNES remarked : — 

I had gotten my opinion from reading Mr. Cable, 

Prof. FoRTiER rejoined : — 
Then it is but natural that you should have been led into error. 

Prof. VAN Daell said : — 

The idea that Creoles are colored people seems to be very widely 
spread. After my first child was bom we sent photographs to some 
friends in Europe, and from one of the ladies I received a letter con- 
gratulating me on the fact that the child had so white a complexion. 
(Laughter). 

At the request of President Fortier, Prof. Kent took the 
Chair and Prof. Fortier then read his paper on 

8. 7"^!? Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect. 

The discussion on this paper was opened .by Prof. A. Mar- 
shall Elliott, who said : — 

I hope that I may be pardoned for repeating what I have said on 
former occasions with regard to the character of papers like this one 
just laid before us, and those presented this morning. These contri- 
butions are so directly in the line of what was had in view in establish- 
ing this Association that when I find a monograph of the kind coming 
up, I heartily congratulate myself that we have formed ourselves into 
an organized body so as to treat such subjects systernatically, that is 
to say, subjects bearing on our own literature, our own country and 
our own speech, or on the variety of speech and customs that exist in 
our country — that these varieties may be brought before scholars of 
Europe, in prance, in Germany, in Great Britain, in order that they 
may see what we are doing, how many dialects, how many kinds of 
literature, what varied modes of life we have. 

The subject that has just been presented to us is one of peculiar 
interest for me since it touches upon the three phases necessary for 
such a study: the history, the language and the literature of the 
Acadians. Prof Fortier's paper reminds me of an experience that 
I had in a tour of investigation made a few years ago through Cana- 
da. On the southern bank of the SainJ; Lawrence, about half way 
between Quebec and Montreal, I came across a little village. Saint- 
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Gr^goire, inhabited by descendants of the Acadians. Their ances- 
tors had worked their way back through the woods from Boston and 
had settled upon the bank of the Saint Lawrence, and many of the 
things that Prof. Fortier has mentioned of the Acadians of Louisiana 
are peculiar to the people of that village. A little settlement just 
outside of this village is composed entirely of the descendants of one 
family. 

To go back to the dispersion of the Acadians which Prof. Fortier 
has not treated in full, I remember one September morning some 
years ago when I took the train from Halifax and went into the 
country of Evangeline. I shall never forget going along the St. 
Mary's Bay which has been so beautifully described by others, where 
the inhabitants of the villages were outraged by Gen. Winslow of 
Boston, their wives and children standing on their knees on each side 
of the road and the men driven along for miles, at the point of the 
bayonet, and forced on the transports, then carried away to Boston 
and many of them thus separated forever from their families. This 
was the beginning in 1755 of the dispersion of that wonderful people 
which had grown up there, had been so prosperous and had developr 
ed so beautiful an agricultural life there on St. Mary's Bay. You are 
aware that these people do not belong to the general French stock 
in Canada. The Canadian French, properly so-called, came from 
the Norman French and the Normans are, you know, a very earnest 
hard working people. You may remember, perhaps, the story that 
is told of these people. When the fact of their being able to acquire 
wealth so rapidly is mentioned, they refer to the old saying that the 
Norman never prays for wealth, but simply that he may be put down 
beside some one who has wealth and he is sure to get it. These 
Acadians come mostly from near Rochelle just north of Bordeaux, 
and their language differs from the dialect of the remaining parts of 
the country and the other Canadian French who lived around them 
at that time. The wholesale dispersion of a people, while a cruel is 
not a new thing, as you who are familiar with classical history may 
well remember : the old Sabine Colony of Picentes was rooted out 
by the Latins from their home in Picenum and transplanted en masse 
to the coast of the Sinus Paestanus where their descendants occupy 
to-day the little village of Vicenza on the Gulf of Salerno. Since 
the time of the Latins these dispersions have not been an extraordi- 
nary procedure; only the other day I read in the newspapers a 
telegram from London, dated December 25, which stated that Russia 
had ordered the expulsion of eleven thousand Germans from its 
territory. So we have the same thing going on now that went on at 
the time that Gen. Winslow drove these poor people at the point of 
the bayonet onto the transports. Many of the latter were never 
able afterward to rejoin their wives and children but went on from 
Boston to Louisiana. The question as to whether this was a military 
necessity or not, has been treated in various ways. I hope that Prof. 
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FoRTiER will give us a complete list of the bibliography on this 
subject, up to date. A book which has interested me greatly in this 
matter is that by Mr. Aikins entitled, ' Selections from Public Docu- 
ments of Novia Scotia.' There it is maintained that this action was 
a public necessity at that time, and I notice in one of the reports of 
the last number of our Historical Studies of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty that abook of four hundred pages has been published by Hannay, 
giving a very complete history of the Acadians. The author also 
maintains that this measure was a necessity and contends that the 
English in the circumstances did not commit a great crime. That is 
the historical side and one which to me is extremely interesting. 
The literary side may not be very remunerative. But there is 
another point here that is still more interesting for the philologian, I 
mean the speech mixture. This to-day is one of the burning subjects 
before investigators in linguistics. In this community in Louisiana 
there is a fine opportunity for the study of the mixture of language. 
The south of France differs from the north of France in the pronunci- 
ation of some of its vowels and consonants. In Canada I noticed 
that there was a strong speech mixture, and the study of this subject 
on the ground where it is a living force, is of great interest for the 
student of linguistics. 

There is another people in this part of the country that I hope Prof. 
FoRTiER will study. They are the Islingues that came there a little 
later than the Acadians. The latter went there in 1765 ; in 1768 
another people went there from the Spanish Canaries. They were 
called the Isleiios. Here is a fine field for the continuance of a work 
like that to which Prof. Fortier has been devoting his attention so 
long, and I hope that in the future we may have from some Louisian- 
ian an account of this people. With your permission I will read a 
few sentences from a private letter of General Beauregard who 
wrote a little account of these people which shows something of their 
origin, etc., and which indicates to us how interesting a subject it 
would be to treat in connection with work of this kind. 

Prof. Fortier said : — 

With regard to the Islefios, or Islingues I think that I can promise 
the Association a paper on that subject. I have already made 
arrangements to go to the part of the country where they live, and 
was to have gone before I came here, but was unable to do so. 

Prof. VAN Daell said : — 

I would like for Mr. Fortier to collect specimens of the original 
patois and compare it with the several dialects in his own State. 
Many of the forms that he has cited are in use in some parts of France. 
Another peculiarity is the changing of names by translation ; for 
instance, I knew a man originally named Petit who went by the name 
of Small. (Laughter). 

Prof. Kent said : — 
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I would like to hear Prof. Joynes make some remarks on the 
subject. 

Prof. Joynes answered : — 

I have nothing to say and that being the case I think it best to say- 
nothing, except to express my g^eat pleasure and interest in the paper 
which has been read. 



President Fortier then resumed the Chair and Mr. E. H. 
Babbitt, of New York, read a paper entided 

9. How to use Modern Languages as a Means of Mental 
Discipline. 

Prof. A. R. HoHLFlELD (Vanderbilt) opened the discussion 
on this paper as follows : — 

It is with a feeling of diffidence that I rise to open this discussion. 
Unfortunately I was not able to look over Mr. Babbitt's paper before 
this morning. The subject of the paper, it is true, is to a certain 
degree familiar to all of us, yet I tiave always felt that it is much 
more difficult to talk, that is, to say something useful about general 
methods and theories, than it is to speak ibout single facts. For the 
former always presupposes a full acquaintauce with the latter, as our 
theories ought not to be the result of mere abstract reasoning, but 
the natural outcome of a long experience. And as there are here 
assembled a great many Modern Language teachers whose experi- 
ence is by far greater than mine, I cannot help feeling that they could 
say something more suggestive and useful in this discussion than I ; 
and I heartily trust that they will do so after I have made a few 
further remarks, for I do think that the subject chosen by Mr. 
Babbitt is an exceedingly important one to all who are engaged in 
the teaching of Modern Languages, and one which is interesting at 
the present time, when Modern Languages are so often compared 
with the Ancient Languages, in regard to the amount of linguistic 
discipline and mental training which may be derived from the study 
of them. For this reason I should have liked to see Mr. Babbitt 
give us his opinion on some points more fully. 

Linguistic discipline and mental training, it seems to me, are not the 
only, or even the chief ends of all our modern language teaching, 
though it may be so with regard to most of such teaching done in this 
country. I should like to distinguish between three kinds of Modern 
Language work. First, there are courses of instruction that aim at 
giving students, especially those of the classics or sciences, a reading 
knowledge of the languages, so as to enable them to use these lan- 
guages as a means for original research in their respective lines. Then 
there are courses of strictly professional work, which we generally 



